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William James and Psychical Research 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Everything conspired to make William James a pioneer in 
psychical research. One could almost see it coming a hundred years 
ahead. One might look first at his ancestry and early rearing; then 
at his more formal education; then at his career in medicine and 
in philosophy, and his integration of these studies with psychology ; 
his determination to investigate the margins and edges of all that is 
known; and consequently his discovery, in psychical research, of a 
kind of inquiry that fulfilled the cravings accumulated from all these 
many areas of experience. 

The family history usually begins with “William of Albany,” his 
grandfather, who made a fortune and enabled his many children 
to start off in life with some degree of freedom from the current 
struggle to exist. Among his sons, Henry James, Sr., the father of 
William James and of Henry James the novelist, early chose for 
himself a life of study, contemplation, speculation. He was a “seeker,” 
who in the nineteenth-century effort to find a new, solid ground to 
stand on, explored one philosophy or religious movement after 
another. Having suffered a series of amputations upon a leg as a 
child, he had been deprived to some degree of normal social inter- 
course, yet managed to preserve a vivid, earnest, hearty enthusiasm, 
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and a real gift for friendship with all sorts of fellow-seekers. His warm 
response to the teachings of Swedenborg—who, against the back- 
ground of an amazing scientific achievement had nevertheless seen 
fit to identify himself with his great vision of the beyond—was 
characteristic of his deep sympathies, though he never joined the 
Swedenborgian fold. He created in the home atmosphere an ex- 
hilarating sense of the worthwhileness of pursuing problems of cosmic 
dimensions, of asking forever one more question as to the place of 
man in this world and as to the real basis for ethics and religion; 
everybody in the family was apparently always ready for a debate 
which wound up with humor and with agreement to live and let live. 

William (born in 1842) and Henry (born in 1843) shared this 
atmosphere. As their letters show, there was a rugged intensity of 
fellowship despite their profound temperamental differences. The 
contrast appears in the fact that while Henry James had sought the 
meanings of life in introspection and in the subtleties of self-observa- 
tion, it was William James’ determination to look for answers in 
the new scientific world of the evolutionary period, and to attempt 
to support his personal faith with the knowledge and wisdom of 
empirical inquiry. Both were empiricists, but in a very different 
sense, Henry James looking for the shadings and overtones of daily 
experience, William trying always to accumulate more facts from 
every quarter. 

The freedom of the family to roam about reached its richest values 
for William James during the journeys to England, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. A special importance should perhaps be attached 
to a year in Geneva in which, as he entered upon adolescence, William 
James found his enthusiasm fired by a mixture of science and art. 
He loved, for example, to draw the skeletons in the Geneva museum. 
Soon he was thinking of becoming a painter. 

Returning to the United States, he entered upon his studies at 
Harvard (1861). Ill health dogged him all during these years. He 
was obviously unfit for military service, and his chemistry professor 
noted the long hours in which he had to lie still and rest, being unable 
to stand at his table and his test tubes as most students did. His 
interest in science, especially biology, led ultimately into medicine. 
Medicine meant, however, much more for him than the continuation 
of scientific studies. Indeed, his one attempt to be a pure scientist, 
his journey with Agassiz to the Amazon to collect and barrel fishes, 
resulted in a tremendous breakdown and a long illness. Medicine, 
however, he could ultimately master, with hopes, as he said, that he 
could not only “support W. J., but Mrs. W. J. as well.” 

During these medical years, moreover, hc was carrying forward 
the kinds of thinking which another journey to Europe had set 
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going within him. He had exposed himself to the physiological 
psychology of Helmholtz, and the other giants of the period, and 
wrote to his brother that he hoped that these beginnings of a new 
experimental science of psychology had something to offer, and he 
wanted to see what he could do in this area too. 

After finishing medical school, and going on into further studies 
in physiology, he attracted the attention of President Eliot of Har- 
vard, who asked him to teach comparative anatomy and physiology 
to Harvard undergraduates. This led rapidly to more and more work 
in experimental physiology, and later, psychology, where both sub- 
jects were carried forward by James as he rapidly rose to fame 
through a series of brilliant publications which began in 1876. 

Asa matter of fact, during these early years he had made a contract 
with Henry Holt for his Principles of Psychology, and over a 
twelve-year period, from 1878 to 1890, he turned out chapter after 
chapter of this monumental work. As he began his Harvard career, 
he had been married to Alice Gibbens, and a quiet and happy home 
life in Cambridge made possible a period of relative freedom from 
the strain and illness which had frequently been his lot. The question 
has often been debated as to what factors, other than his marriage 
and his steady work at Harvard, had turned the semi-invalid into 
such a productive and effective teacher and writer. The answer which 
he himself apparently emphasized most was that the restitution of 
his health came from the study of that branch of evolutionary 
philosophy represented by the French philosopher Renouvier, who 
taught that spontaneity, genuine freedom, is available to the indi- 
vidual who strikes out on a new path for himself, and creatively 
remakes his personal life, including his health as well as his intellectual 
and spiritual goals. Evidently James’ long sufferings, his backaches, 
his eye-aches, his periods of semi-invalidism, his pathetic and futile 
journeys to the mud-baths in Bohemia, all of which left him still an 
invalid, were things of the past when once he realized, in the language 
of Renouvier, that he could spontaneously, arbitrarily recreate his 
own life. Though he never became really rugged, his physical and 
intellectual vitality were in some measure a response to this new 
conviction. 

Sut this philosophy of spontaneity was an aspect of a still larger 
movement of thought within him. He was more and more convinced 
that the threadbare abstractions which characterized German idealistic 
philosophy and British idealistic philosophy almost to the same 
degree could make no real contact with the tough, vital, throbbing, 
everyday realities with which our immediate life is concerned. Always 
give us realities, give us facts, give us concreteness. In later years, 
for example, when asked to tell what “pragmatism” was really about, 
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he stressed the fact that it dealt with the practical and the concrete, 
and that if one must choose between the two, to be concrete was 
even more important than to be practical. He was moving toward 
“radical empiricism,” the habit of thrusting oneself forward into the 
world of experience to make the richest possible contact with the 
concrete, the immediate, the real. 

The extraordinary series of lectures that he gave at Edinburgh 
in 1901, which appeared in the volume The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, is a consummation of this faith in the importance of the 
concrete and the personal. Religion is to be judged not in terms of 
the abstract representation of an invisible world, but in terms of the 
living fibre of its substance as we feel it moving through us; and 
even the mystic is to be understood in terms of the kinds of reality 
with which he makes contact, the “‘window” into an unseen world, 
said James, upon which one’s own personal vision depends. As 
Rk. B. Perry (8) put it in his final evaluation of James, James 
always “knew there was more.” No summary, no scheme can ever 
contain the creative totality of the real. Indeed, those last extra- 
ordinary ten years of his life from 1900 to 1910, in which he turned 
out such a series of epoch-making philosophical contributions, repre- 
sent the constantly changing, many-faceted expression of his deter- 
mination to make contact everywhere with the concrete and the vital. 
Just as he never constructed a system of psychology, so he never 
constructed a system of philosophy. He wrote many psychologies and 
many philosophies; it was evidently his wish to let posterity decide 
what it could use. 


II 


The interest in psychical research came, then, as a perfectly normal 


and “predictable” response to this kind of attitude toward life. In 


the home environment one did not laugh at the claims of Swedenborg. 
One studied them, played with them, tossed them about, rejected 
some aspects of them, took other aspects more seriously, just as one 
did with regard to Christian Science, or any of the other new winds 
of doctrine that swept through the intellectual atmosphere. Questions 
about telepathy or survival were just as reasonable as any other kind 
of question. Such questions were not to be decided a@ priori, or in 
deferential regard for authority, but by recourse to rigorous investiga- 
tion. When, therefore, the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded in London in 1882 under the able leadership of scholars of 
the stature of Henry Sidgwick, Sir William Barrett, and Frederic 
Myers, he shared warmly in the whole enterprise. Shortly thereafter 
he played a leading part in forming an American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, which after a few years became the American Branch 
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of the London Society. (The present American Society for Psychical 
Research later replaced this American Branch. ) 


During these years William James was eagerly and actively con- 
cerned with the investigations by these societies into alleged haunt- 
ings, apparitions, and communications with the deceased. He himself 
was drawn as early as 1885 to investigate the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of Mrs. L. E. Piper, who was purported while in deep 
tranc_ to give information to sitters regarding which she could have 
had no normal knowledge. In the first sittings which he held, some- 
times in the company of his wife, highly persona: material was given 
which he and his wife were morally certain could never have been 
known normally to Mrs. Piper—indeed some of which was apparently 
known to no living person but themselves. Other sitters had similar 
success. In his own words: 


“To turn to the .. . case of Mrs. P. This lady can at will pass 
into a trance condition, in which she is ‘controlled’ by a power 
purporting to be the spirit of a French doctor, who serves as 
intermediary between the sitter and deceased friends. This 
is the ordinary type of trance-mediumship at the present day. 
I have myself witnessed a dozen of her trances, and have testi- 
mony at first hand from twenty-five sitters, all but one of whom 
were virtually introduced to Mrs. P. by myself. 


“Of five of the sittings we have verbatim stenographic reports. 
Twelve of the sitters, who in most cases sat singly, got nothing 
from the medium but unknown names or trivial talk. Four of 
these were members of the society, and of their sittings verbatim 
reports were taken. 


“Fifteen of the sitters were surprised at the communications 
they received, names and facts being mentioned at the first 
interview which it seemed improbable should have been known 
to the medium in a normal way. The probability that she pos- 
sessed no clew as to the sitter’s identity, was, | believe, in each 
and all of these fifteen cases, sufficient. But of only one of them 
is there a stenographic report; so that, unfortunately for the 
medium, the evidence in her favor is, although more abundant, 
less exact in quality than some of that which will be counted 
against her. 


“Of these fifteen sitters, five, all ladies, were blood relatives, 
and two (I myself being one) were men connected by marriage 
with the family to which they belonged. Two other connections 
of this family are included in the twelve who got nothing. The 
medium showed a most startling intimacy with this family’s 
affairs, talking of many matters known to no one outside, and 
which gossip could not possibly have conveyed to her ears. The 
details would prove nothing to the reader, unless printed in 
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extenso, with full notes by the sitters. It reverts, after all, to 
personal conviction. My own conviction is not evidence, but it 
seems fitting to record it. I am persuaded of the medium’s 
honesty, and of the genuineness of her trance; and although at 
first disposed to think that the ‘hits’ she made were either lucky 
coincidences, or the result of knowledge on her part of who the 
sitter was and of his or her family affairs, I now believe her to 
be in possession of a power as yet unexplained” (1). 


This did not establish for William James, of course, any prima- 
facie case for survival as such, but it indicated, as he said over and 
over again (2), a “lightning stroke” of conviction that there were 
received by Mrs. Piper’s mind many items which she had never 
normally acquired. He continued to have sittings through his life. 
He did not hesitate to go out to Concord to see the curious physical 
phenomena produced by Mr. Foss, in whose home the table charged 
about in the darkness like a wild beast, and he made it his business 
to keep informed regarding Mrs. Piper, through the extensive reports 
offered by Richard Hodgson. He was in the meantime closely follow- 
ing the studies of phantasms of the living and of the dead, and the 
whole realm of phenomena to which his friend Frederic Myers was 
applying the conception of the “subliminal self.” In his review of 
Myers’ posthumous treatise, Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death, he wrote: “Any one with a healthy sense for evidence, 
a sense not methodically blunted by the sectarianism of ‘Science,’ 
ought now, it seems to me, to feel that exalted sensibilities and 
memories, veridical phantasms, haunted houses, trances with super- 
normal faculty, and even experimental thought-transference, are 
natural kinds of phenomenon which ought, just like other natural 
events, to be followed up with scientific curiosity” (3). 


When in 1905 Richard Hodgson suddenly died, it was James’ task 
to edit and report upon that long series of communications purporting 
to come from the deceased Hodgson through the trance communica- 
tions of Mrs. Piper (4). Here he poured himself into a systematic 
and critical task of editing and evaluation, in which both the strength 
and the weakness of the evidence for the surviving personality of 
Hodgson were carefully appraised. An example is the following 
incident from his report: 


“The American Branch had never fully paid its expenses; 
and although the Secretary’s salary had always been very small, 
Hodgson had, after the first years, been reluctant to have any 
part of it charged to the mother-country. The result had occa- 
sionally been pecuniary embarrassment on his part. During his 
last visit to England, shortly after Myers’ death, this embar- 
rassment had been extreme; but an American friend, divining 
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it in the nick of time, rescued him by an impulsive and wholly 
unexpected remittance. To this remittance he replied by a letter 
which contained some banter and, among other things, cited 
the story of a starving couple who were overheard by an atheist 
who was passing the house, to pray aloud to God for food. The 
atheist climbed the roof and dropped some bread down the 
chimney, and heard them thank God for the miracle. He then 
went to the door and revealed himself as its author. The old 
woman replied to him: ‘Well, the Lord sent it, even if the 
devil brought it.’ 

“At this friend’s sitting of Jan. 30th, R. H. suddenly says: 
‘Do you remember a story I told you and how you 
laughed, about the man and woman praying.’ 

Sitter: ‘Oh, and the devil was in it. Of course I do.’ 
‘Yes, the devil, they told him it was the Lord who sent 
it if the devil brought it. . . . About the food that was 
given to them... . I want you to know who is speaking.’ 

“The sitter feels quite certain that no one but himself knew 

of the correspondence, and regards the incident as a good test 
of R. H.’s continued presence. Others will either favor this 
interpretation of it, or explain it by reading of the sitter’s mind, 
or treat it as a chance coincidence, according to their several 
prepossessions. I myself feel morally certain that the waking 
Mrs. Piper was ignorant of the incident and of the correspond- 
ence. Hodgson was as likely to have informed me, as any one, 
of the affair. He had given me at the time a vivid account of 
the trouble he had been in, but no hint of the quarter from 
which relief had come” (5). 


The final verdict was that the representation of his deceased friend, 
and the evidence given of his personal identity, was of such a sort 
as to suggest that Richard Hodgson himself, or a “spirit counterfeit” 
of him was there. But James’ whole concluding statement should be 
noted; it reads as follows: 


“Fechner in his Zend-Avesta and elsewhere assumes that 
mental and physical life run parallel, all memory-processes being, 
according to him, co-ordinated with material processes. If an 
act of yours is to be consciously remembered hereafter, it must 
leave traces on the material universe such that when the traced 
parts of the said universe systematically enter into activity 
together the act is consciously recalled. During your life the 
traces are mainly in your brain; but after your death, since your 
brain is gone, they exist in the shape of all the records of your 
actions which the outer world stores up as the effects, immediate 
or remote, thereof, the cosmos being in some degree, however 
slight, made structurally different by every act of ours that 
takes place in it. Now, just as the air of the same room can 
be simultaneously used by many different voices for communicat- 
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ing with different pairs of ears, or as the ether of space can 
carry many simultaneous messages to and from mutually attuned 
Marconi-stations, so the great continuum of material nature can 
have certain tracts within it thrown into emphasized activity 
whenever activity begins in any part or parts of a tract in which 
the potentiality of such systematic activity inheres. The bodies 
(including of course the brains) of Hodgson’s friends who come 
as sitters, are naturally parts of the material universe which 
carry some of the traces of his ancient acts. They function as 
receiving stations, and Hodgson (at one time of his life at 
any rate) was inclined to suspect that the sitter himself acts 
‘psychometrically,” or by his body being what, in the trance- 
jargon, is called an ‘influence,’ in attracting the right spirits 
and eliciting the right communications from the other side. If, 
now, the rest of the system of physical traces left behind by 
Hodgson’s acts were by some sort of mutual induction through- 
out its extent, thrown into gear and made to vibrate all at once, 
by the presence of such human bodies to the medium, we should 
have a Hodgson-system active in the cosmos again, and the 
‘conscious aspect’ of this vibrating system might be Hodgson’s 
spirit redivivus, and recollecting and willing in a certain momen- 
tary way. There seems fair evidence of the reality of psychome- 
try; so that this scheme covers the main phenomena in a vague 
general way. In particular, it would account for the ‘confusion’ 
and ‘weakness’ that are such prevalent features: the system of 
physical traces corresponding to the given spirit would then be 
only imperfectly aroused. It tallies vaguely with the analogy of 
energy finding its way from higher to lower levels. The sitter, 
with his desire to receive, forms, so to speak, a drainage-opening 
or sink; the medium, with her desire to personate, yields the 
nearest lying material to be drained off; while the spirit desiring 
to communicate is shown the way by the current set up, and 
swells the latter by its own contributions. 

“It is enough to indicate these various possibilities, which 
a serious student of this part of nature has to weigh together, 
and between which his decision must fall. His vote will always 
be cast (if ever it be cast) by the sense of the dramatic probabili- 
ties of nature which the sum total of his experien®e has begotten 
in him. / myself feel as if an external will to communicate were 
probably there, that is, I find myself doubting, in consequence 
of my whole acquaintance with that sphere of phenomena, that 
Mrs. Piper’s dream-life, even equipped with ‘telepathic’ powers, 
accounts for all the results found. But if asked whether the will 
to communicate be Hodgson’s, or be some mere spirit-counterfeit 
of Hodgson, I remain uncertain and await more facts, facts 
which may not point clearly to a conclusion for fifty or a 
hundred years” (6). ; 


Thus, while he had early and repeatedly expressed his conviction 
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regarding the reality of telepathy, he apparently never reached con- 
viction on the question of the evidence for survival. One finds, 
nevertheless, a constant insistence on the legitimacy and importance 
of the inquiry. Indeed, he had published a little book on Human 
Immortality in 1898 (7) in which he had suggested that perhaps 
the brain acts as a transmitter rather than an originator of mental 
processes, so that the deceased may perfectly well be able to carry on 
a trans-physical existence. He believed, however, that Frederic 
Myers’ studies of the “subliminal consciousness” showed such a vast 
array of paranormal powers possessed by the deeper strata of the 
living personality that it is difficult to tell which, if any, phenomena 
of trance mediumship, or of psychical research in general, may 
require an interpretation transcending the action of these deeper 
subliminal powers. 

But it was not simply the research that James carried on, nor the 
views he expressed, which gave him the permanent place which he 
holds in psychical research. It was in large measure the courage 
and energy with which he stressed the importance of these inquiries ; 
his eager insistence upon the definitive nature of the evidence that 
at least telepathy exists; his demand that the instruments of such 
research, such as spiritualist mediums, be respected, honored, and 
studied with an open mind; his emphatic recognition and insistence 
that an organized type of research enterprise must be set up, with 
continuity over the years; his deep conviction that a long-range 
empirical investigation, rather than anybody’s religious or philo- 
sophical opinion, was the only guide which a thoughtful and literate 
public could accept. He believed that regardless of the question 
whether the demonstration of continued existence beyond death is 
ever possible, psychical research has epoch-making implications for 
the extension of our understanding about the deeper levels of per- 
sonality, and of the relation of personality ta the universe in which 
it is placed. 
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Comparison of ESP Scores with Rorschachs 
Scored by Different Workers 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 


In an article published in the April, 1947 issue of this JourNav I 
reported a series of classroom experiments in ESP which indicated 
(1) that subjects who accepted the possibility of ESP success (sheep) 
would score higher than subjects who rejected this possibility (goats) ; 
(2) that subjects who were shown by the Rorschach test of personality 
to be well-adjusted were more likely than the poorly adjusted to score 
well if they were sheep and to score poorly if they were goats; (3) 
that subjects whose Rorschach scores showed none of seven “signs” 
were more likely than the subjects who showed these signs to score 
well if they were sheep or poorly if they were goats. It may interest 
some of the members of this Society to learn of a recent experiment 
using a similar procedure which led to comparable results. 

The purpose of this series was to learn whether someone else, 
scoring the Rorschachs, would find the same patterns. Mrs. Adeline 
T. Roberts, a professional Rorschach worker who is interested in 
psychical research, generously agreed to work on the project with 
me. She scored the Rorschachs of 84 ESP subjects, tabulated her 
scores, and conducted almost all the subsequent interviews with the 
subjects. I then rescored the Rorschachs using my former method, 
which differed in some details from hers. These scores were tabulated 
separately. 

As before, the ESP tests consisted of nine runs for each subject, 
taken during a class period. A difference in procedure is worth 
mention: before the experiment I announced to the subjects (all of 
whom were my students) that we would devote one class period to 
an experiment in ESP. In all classes there were inquiries about ESP 
and each class spent one session discussing psychical research before 
the experiment. The students thus became aware of my own strong 
interest in the field’and my acceptance of the reality of many of the 
phenomena. It is likely that as a result some students were less critical 
of the whole topic than they would otherwise have been. It is even 
possible that some felt it would be wise to describe themselves as less 
critical than they actually were. In any event, the next day when 
they were asked to classify themselves as sheep or goats, only 13 
per cent called themselves goats. The usual figure in similar classes 
is in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. It therefore seems likely to 
me that all students who called themselves goats did in fact reject the 
possibility of ESP success in this experiment, but that the sheep 
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group had a liberal admixture of subjects who would ordinarily have 
classed themselves as goats. 


The sheep were asked to describe themselves further as “sheep+-”’ 
if they thought it possible to achieve ESP success under the condi- 
tions of the experiment; “sheep?” if they were undecided; and 
“sheep—” if they thought it unlikely, but were not thoroughly con- 
vinced that it was impossible. 


The results are summarized in Table 1. Several comparisons are 
interesting: (1) The subjects’ differentiation of themselves on the 
basis of attitude is essentially consistent with the earlier research. 
The attitudes that are more favorable to ESP success are associated 
with higher ESP scores. The average score of the goats is below 
chance; the average score of the sheep is at chance. The low average 
of the goats is in line with our expectations; that of the sheep may 
be assigned to the group’s being mixed or to other undetermined 
factors. In any event, the relation between the two groups is similar 
to what was found previously in that the sheep average is higher 
than the goat average. (2) According to both Mrs. Roberts’ tabula- 
tion of the Rorschachs and my own, the well-adjusted sheep made 
relatively high ESP scores and the well-adjusted goats made rela- 
tively low ESP scores. This also is in line with previous findings. 
It is particularly interesting that this uniformity in group averages 
was achieved in spite of the fact that we disagreed about several of 
the subjects. Thirty-nine subjects were classed as well-adjusted by 
both of us; but 11 subjects were classed as well-adjusted by only 
one of us. (3) My analysis of the individual Rorschach “‘signs” 
showed substantially the same trend as the analysis of adjustment ; 
sheep with none of the signs scored relatively high at ESP, while 
goats with none of the signs scored relatively low. Mrs. Roberts’ 
scores gave little or no difference in ESP averages between subjects 
with the signs and without them. Detailed study of our discrepancies 
in scoring revealed where the differences lay; and a repetition of 
the experiment may show more consistency between us. 


The pattern of consistency and inconsistency will probably seem 
natural to anyone experienced in the Rorschach method. In this 
test a wide variety of responses is scored, or coded, according to 
any one of several systems; and as in taking lecture notes, each 
worker is likely to introduce certain individual elaborations or short- 
cuts. When their own Rorschach scores are interpreted by different 
workers, all tell essentially the same story, just as competent note- 
takers will all have conveyed substantial'y the same information 
about a lecture. But where, as in the seven “signs,” the score depends 
on identity of detail, there may be as wide discrepancies as between 
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the letter counts of two note-takers, one of whom is accustomed to 
using ‘“‘c”’ (for the Latin “cum’”’) as a symbol for “with” and the other 
of whom is accustomed to using “w.” This has been stated more 
briefly in technical terms when it is said that the Rorschach test is 
more valid than it is reliable. 


Conclusion 


We may conclude then, that these results are in general consistent 
with previous ones. An independent Rorschach worker has scored 
the records of 84 subjects, divided into “sheep” and “goats.” Her 
results showed that the well-adjusted sheep, on the average, scored 
above chance (although the other sheep did not) and that the well- 
adjusted goats scored substantially below chance. These data are 
similar both to the author’s scores of the same records, and to findings 
reported earlier. There are certain discrepancies in scoring for which 
a tentative explanation has been advanced. 








Elwood Worcester and the Case for Survival 


SARAH PARKER WHITE 


Elwood Worcester (1862-1940) was one of those rare men in 
whom theory and practice were wedded. Educated in religion and 
philosophy both here and abroad, he attempted to test practically 
and experimentally the abstractions with which he dealt. His education 
at Columbia University and the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, and at Leipzig University prepared him eminently. But 
Worcester began his real work as chaplain and professor of philosophy 
at Lehigh University. Later he spent eight years as rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Then he served the Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, for twenty-five years, retiring in 1929. 


Worcester was convinced that in every form of religion there is a 
preponderating nonrational element. For him the most characteristic 
phenomena in this sphere are faith, awe, reverence, fear, love, ecstasy, 
and rapture. “This sphere is constantly invaded by reason, but it 
obstinately defends its right to existence. No sooner is mystery 


banished from one domain of religion than it reappears in another.” 


And he held: 


“This constitutes the struggle of religion and science which 
at bottom is the necessary reconciliation of the needs of the 
conscious mind with those of the subconscious. ... In religion 
as in music and poetry there is an infinite element which defies 
analysis. Its motive power springs from the obscure depths of 
the subconscious mind . . . When the rationalizing process has 
been carried to a point at which the religious life is really 
threatened, there is always a reaction. ... Were reason to ignore 
the claims of religion, or in other words were the conscious 
mind to become dissociated from the subconscious in this highest 
region of their activity, the result would be disastrous to both. 
Science would become petty and uninteresting and religion would 
surrender itself to vagaries and superstitions of every kind. But 
this reason cannot do for it recognizes in religion its supreme 
problem. Naturally those who look upon man’s spiritual evolution 
as a transition from unconsciousness to consciousness will take 
a different view of this subject; but we do not share this con- 
ception. We believe that those elements of being which belong 
to the realm of the subconscious . . . are fundamental and perma- 
nent, and that to eradicate these would be to annihilate progress.””! 


1 Religion and Medicine, by Elwood Worcester, Samuel McComb, and Isador 
H. Coriat, Mofiat, Yard & Co., New York, 1908. pp. 38-39 
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Worcester inaugurated a health program at Emmanuel. To those 
volunteering their services in the health work, he gave the following 
advice: Remember three things: develop your intellectual faculties, 
develop your spiritual faculties, thus you will increase your ability 
to heal. 


Physicians and clergymen shared responsibility in the health move- 
ment. The members of the two professions worked together. The 
physicians were of primary importance because they diagnosed the 
patient’s illness and decided whether he might be expected to benefit 
from treatment along medical, psychiatric, sociological, or religious 
lines, or from combinations of two or more of these. Neither residents 
of Boston nor members of the faculty of Harvard Medical School 
could discredit a work with such objectives and successes as those 
of the Emmanuel Movement. Ultimately popular appreciation and 
data compiled from case histories kept over many years called atten- 
tion to what could be achieved by the combined efforts of religion 
and medicine. The Massachusetts General Hospital built a chapel 
when constructing the Baker Memorial. Civic groups as well as 
medical institutions began giving attention to mental hygiene and 
psychiatry. This led to the improvement of conditions in state hos- 
pitals for mental illness, first in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and later in different parts of the country, all accelerated of course 
by other influences. 


Some time after the Worcester family had moved from Philadelphia 
to Marlborough Street, Boston, Dr. James H. Hyslop began spending 
part of a day each week at the Rectory on his trips to Boston for 
the purpose of psychical investigation. He once remarked to Worcester 
that if Worcester persevered in his efforts to help the sick in mind 
he would sooner or later be forced to include psychical research in 
his armamentarium because problems would be presented to him 
which might neither be solved nor understood by any other means. 


Worcester and Hyslop advanced together in studying psychical 
research. William James appreciated Hyslop’s keen intellect and he 
called the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
while Hyslop was editing it, the most “scientific” magazine to which 
he subscribed. About five years after Hyslop’s death in 1920, when 
the Boston Society for Psychic Research was founded, two of the 
outstanding leaders in the field to join Worcester were William 
McDougall and Walter Franklin Prince.? Worcester was the only 
President of the Boston Society from its foundation in 1925 until 
shortly before his death in 1940. 


2Cf. Life’s Adventure, by Elwood Wercester, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1932, pp. 329-332. 
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It should be borne in mind that the studies of the Marlborough 
Street group were by no means Worcester’s first approach to psychic 
matters. His father had been curious in regard to them, but college 
and university life prejudiced the son against them. Knowing nothing 
of them, he inferred there was nothing to know. While at Lehigh 
University, however, he had access to reports of normal persons 
who had psychical experiences. These instances raised the same 
problems presented later in Prince’s Human Experiences,’ which 
was compiled from the results of a questionnaire distributed to 10,000 
persons whose intellectual caliber and public service had led to the 
appearance of their names in IVho’s Who in America. In substance 
Prince had asked: Have you ever experienced any incident for which, 
in your view, there is apparently no normal explanation or have you 
witnessed such a one or been related to one in a way to guarantee 
to you its authenticity as a fact? 

Hlyslop’s remark that Worcester and his colleagues engaged in 
health work at Emmanuel would not go far in treating cases of 
mental illness if they lacked knowledge of psychical matters led 
Worcester to broaden his acquaintance with psychics, which until 
now had included only so-called normal persons. The work had now 
to be expanded to include also some abnormal persons presenting 
certain limited types of psychoses, that is, some paranoids and some 
addicts who might be cured if approached with an understanding 
of psychic phenomena.* 

Thereafter, Worcester’s work with patients suffering from mental 
illnesses clearly demanded another synthesis, a synthesis of the 
scientific, the spiritual, and the phenomena observable in that no- 
man’s-land of the psychical, whose vegetation spreads like a tree, its 
branches intertwining with science and religion but its fruit unpalat- 
able to the larger mass of persons representing either scientific or 
religious schools. Time was when the situation was not right for the 
general acceptance and utilization of steam power from the boiling 
kettle of Watt’s mother’s kitchen; or for the acceptance of electricity 
from the kite and key of Franklin’s thunder-storm; or of Pasteur’s 
treatment against rabies; or of vaccination against smallpox, typhoid, 
or diphtheria. 


As a physician, I had opportunity to become acquainted with 


‘Human Experiences, by Walter Franklin Prince, Boston Society for 
Psychic Research, Bulletin XIV, 1931 

* Body, Mind and Spirit, by Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, Marshall 
Jones Co., Boston, 1931 (e.g., Case 2: The Morphinist, pp. 99-106); also, 
“Two Cures of ‘Paranoia’ hy Experimental Appeals to Purported Obsessing 
Spirits.” by Walter Franklin Prince, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 
Bulletin V1, 1927, pp. 36-71. : 
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investigations of psychical phenomena carried on by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel. For example, for five years Carrel reserved an afternoon a 
week for observation of one private medium who never accepted 
remuneration in any form. She was a member of an old, prominent 
family residing for generations in New York City. Carrel once 
remarked that she had been born “a thousand years too soon.” She 
would be met at the entrance to the Rockefeller Institute and escorted 
to Varrel’s offices. His experiments with this particular medium had 
been going on for some time when he was asked to give an opinion 
of the phenomena already observed. I have never forgotten his 
answer: “The work of a scientist is to observe facts. What I have 
observed are facts troublesome to science. But they are facts.” 

Unfortunately, the manuscript on this subject which Carrel was 
preparing appears to have been lost after his untimely death in 
World War IT, Lecomte du Noty was present during certain of the 
experiments, but he also is dead. Carrel and du Notiy recognized 
that there is something in psychical phenomena which they could 
not as yet understand but which they could not ignore. 

The suggestion of troublesome and unpalatable facts meets with 
a variety of reactions from various persons. Objection, resistance, 
and denial come from those unacquainted with the subject. A sense 


of insecurity, inadequacy, or even frustratior! may be seen in persons 
unable or unprepared to make new sublimations or integrations or 
syntheses. The criticism that the supposed “facts” originated in 
trickeries comes from those who have been prejudiced by charlatan- 
ism—which I have known to occur even in university centers. Every 
human institution is subject to human limitations. Yet superstitions 
neither eliminate the ministry nor quacks the medical profession. 


Worcester was a member of the Ste. Marguerite Salmon Club 
up the Saguenay in Quebec, and he used the “fly rod” method of 
presenting to colleagues and parishioners what may now be called 
“the challenge of the unknown,” with the happy result that he seldom 
aroused antagonism. Yet he never concealed the facts. He used his 
knowledge of psychical matters to help his approach in cases where 
he saw that it was indicated. 

Worcester saw psychical research as the application of scientific 
method to the treatment of persons suffering from certain types of 
mental illness and also as the application of scientific method to the 
examination of supernormal phenomena and the problem of death. 
To him those who scornfully rejected research implied their contempt 
for experimental science. Psychical research not only illuminates 
peculiar occurrences which take place today in the lives of normal or 
abnormal persons, it also illuminates events in the lives of Buddha, 
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Socrates, and Jesus and his disciples. It helps us to understand 
occurrences which we should otherwise reject, such as the phenomena 
attending Jesus’ appearances on the Sea of Galilee, and the resurrec- 
tion phenomena. ‘Moreover, this [psychical research] is our only real 
hope of solving the problem of death. From no other source is any 
new solution of the eternal mystery likely to come to us. . . . unless 
science can establish immortality by evidence we must remain agnostic 
and without much hope. But without immortality no idealistic phil- 
osophy of life is possible.”> 
* * * 


After Worcester’s death, in 1940, I decided to try an experiment 
which was to extend over the next five years. I determined to select 
the best medium available outside of Boston whom Worcester had 
not known, and who, so far as my advisers could judge, knew nothing 
of him or of me. I planned to visit this medium, incognito, once a 
year, keep records, and see whether anything of value would come 
of it. The two mediums I had known best among those working for 
Carrel were eliminated because one was acquainted with Worcester 
and the other was dead. Finally, I selected Mrs. Caroline Randolph 
Chapman of New York. 

For ten days in late August and early September, 1940, a month 
after Worcester’s death, I went alone (except for guide and cook) 
to Worcester’s summer camp on Palfrey Lake, New Brunswick, 
Canada. In less than half an hour after arriving at camp the big 
clock on the wall of Worcester’s private cabin, the cook’s watch, and 
my watch, all three had stopped. This event became significant be- 
cause of the following two facts. First, I immediately reported it by 
letter to Worcester’s daughter Constance and hold an answering 
letter from her acknowledging my report. Secondly, eleven days 
later the medium in New York stated that something had happened 


to the timepieces. Miss Worcester and Mrs. Chapman, the medium, 
knew nothing of each other. 


While still at Worcester’s camp I was awakened one night by 
a sensation as 1f someone were plucking at my right arm, accom- 
panied by an impression as of Worcester’s sudden appearance in the 


cabin. There was no one but myself nearby. Guide and cook were 


long city block away, and I have no 
normal explanation for the experience. It was not a dream. I was 
wide awake. It could be dismissed as could the matter of the time- 
pieces but for the same two stubborn facts. First, I immediately 
reported it by letter to Miss Worcester and hold her answer ac- 


at a distance of more than a 


_SAllies of Religion, by Elwood Worcester, Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1929, p. 17. 
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knowledging my report. Secondly, the New York medium’s state- 
ments, as will be seen, corresponded with my experience. 

On Wednesday, September 4th, I left camp for New York, and 
Thursday, September 5th, I visited the medium for the first time, 
under an assumed name. Two of my grandparents who had “gone 
over” purported to come, and occupied the earlier part of the sitting. 
Then the medium said that the person with whom I really wished to 
get in contact was “a man, a philosopher, and a leader,” that he had 
“already touched” me “upon the arm after he had gone over” and 
that he had ‘“‘done something to the timepieces or clocks.” 


After the sitting, I wrote a third letter to Miss Worcester giving 


her the above details. She answered under date of October 2, 1940, 
as follows :® 


“Your letters were highly interesting, indeed, more so than 
you appeared to realize. For in the first place, your own ex- 
periences, even though set down as purely subjective, were most 
definite. Then the fact that you mentioned them to me was of 
great importance, in view of the third fact, that the New York 
medium brought them all out. 

“T consider your sitting with her was far beyond the average 
in evidential matter—you or Dr. Hyslop might have tried for 
years before getting one of the points she brought out at once: 
the touch on your arm, the mention of the clocks and watches 
(enormously important and unusual—it would be about one in 
a million), and the fact that she said, a man, a philosopher, a 
leader, and so on—was all most unusually good. In fact it sounds 
as though the medium had read your mind—except that we 
know mind reading to be difficult, and it would never be so 
accurate in one single sitting. It was exceedingly good that she 
should pick out the watch and clock theme.” 


The significance of each of these references to the watch and clock 
theme needs elaboration. Twenty years before, in the summer of 
1920, Hyslop had died. At the time when he felt death approaching 
he directed his family “to inform no one of his decease, but to note 
carefully the moment of his last breath, then to call up his devoted 
secretary and merely to inform her that she should go to her ‘sitting’ 
as usual.’ One of his daughters was beside her father’s deathbed 
with a watch in her hand. Just after her father breathed his last, 
she was surprised to note that the second and minute hands of the 
watch ceased to move for about two minutes; then they resumed 
their motion. Miss Hyslop then called Miss Tubby saying only that 
it was time to go to her “sitting.” “Soon after the medium was 
entranced, she cried, ‘I see Dr. Hyslop. . . . He tells me. . . that 


6 Dr. White has kindly sent us Miss Worcester’s original letter.—Ed. 
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he is dead and that he used the moment of death for an experiment 
which he thinks was successful. ‘From this . . . you may see that I 
am not now above physical phenomena” [of which in life he had been 
very skeptical ]’.’”’” 

Since Hyslop died in the summer, Worcester was at his camp in 
Canada. He knew nothing of the experiment at the time of Hyslop’s 
death. The following November, after he had returned to Boston, 
Miss Tubby called on him at his rectory. During the conversation 
Miss Tubby remarked that she believed Hyslop’s spirit was accom- 
panying her on this call and that he was present then. (It was not 
a strange thing to say, for Hyslop and Worcester had worked 
together for many years in this house.) Worcester replied, “Very 
well, Hyslop, if you’re here and understand what I[ say, show some 
sign to let us know that you remember us.’ 

The next morning Dr. Worcester and his wife discovered that 
something had happened to two heavy, substantial, and trustworthy 
clocks. One of them stopped the moment Worcester, after consulting 
it, had told the hour to his wife at her request; the other, a grand- 
father clock, began to strike continuously, and Worcester was only 
able to stop it by removing the weight which controlled the striking 
mechanism. When the clock repairman was summoned, he was 
surprised, as he had cleaned and oiled both clocks only a few weeks 
before, leaving them in perfect condition. He examined them care- 
fully, without having been told the preceding incidents. The one, 
a black marble clock weighing over fifty pounds, stood on 


the mantel 
against tl 


1e chimney piece so that it was necessary first of all to turn 
it around. The repairman found that it was not nearly 
Removing the works he found them in perfect condition, 
could say was that * 


run down. 
and all he 
‘either someone had turned the clock around and 
had inserted a finger through the door at the back thus preventing 
the pendulum from rising, or that the clock had sustained a heavy 


blow which had knocked it off its base.” But apparently no one had 


touched the clock and this explanation was not satisfying. The other, 
the grandfather clock, had struck the correct time at ten in the 
morning, and five or six minutes later it began to strike continuously. 
The repairman pointed out a metal pin which should have engaged 
the striking mechanism and said, “All I can tell vou is thai at ten 


o'clock this pin was in place or the clock would not have struck 
the correct hot 


ir. About five minutes later something bent it, causing 
it to lie as you see it, parallel with the cylinder.”? But no one had 
approached this clock, and again the explanation was unsatisfying. 
Normal causes for these occurrences were never found. 
7 Life’s Adve 
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* * * 


During childhood Worcester had been given a copy of Max and 
Maurice: A Juvenile History in Seven Tricks.!° The wit, the funny 
verses, and the old German woodcuts were so dramatic that they 
came to be a delightful source of merriment throughout his life, 
and he taught many of the verses, not only to his children, but also 
to his friends. The characters of these two bad boys assumed for 
many of us the vividness of real personalities over whose antics we 
laughed repeatedly for years, although none of us had ever had the 
good luck to set eyes on the book as it had long been out of print. 


On July 29, 1941, I was walking up the hill on Maiden Lane in 
Albany, New York, when I “heard,” as if spoken into my left ear, 
the suggestion to go into Pierce and Scopes’ old second-hand book- 
store at Number 57, just opposite me, where [ would find a copy of 
Max and Maurice. A number of us had often cast our nets for this 
book in vain, and I was surprised to find that Pierce and Scopes 
actually had a copy, which I instantly bought. 


Late in August, 1941, there was a family gathering at Worcester’s 
camp on Palfrey Lake. The doctor’s two daughters were there; the 
married daughter was accompanied by her husband and their two 
boys, Worcester’s only grandchildren; and, lastly, I was there, 
proudly boasting of my recently acquired copy of Max and Maurice. 
An evening was set aside for a gathering around the fireplace in the 
big house and taking turns at reading the whole book aloud. Evervone 
enjoved the book, including the two boys who seemed as fascinated 
by the well-turned verses and the funny German woodcuts as their 
grandfather had been before them. 


The following morning all the grown-ups had gathered promptly 
at the breakfast table when the boys came in late. In friendly fun 
and thinking to lighten any sting of tardiness, I winked at them. 
The boys’ mother, noticing this, laughed, and I acknowledged how 
many times their grandfather had chided me for winking, a habit 
he thought particularly vulgar and which he would wittily claim 
was a mark of degeneracy. All this happened in August. 


Monday, September 1, 1941, was the day for my second annual 
sitting with Mrs. Chapman, the medium in New York. Worcester 
appeared to communicate and the medium said, “There is something 
about a wink. Did you wink and did he not like it? Or did he wink 
and you not like it? Anyway, this refers to winking.” Next came, 
after an interval, this group of words: “Good old Max and Maurice! 


10 Translated by Charles T. Brooks from the German by Wilhelm Busch, 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1871. 
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He’s laughing now.” The medium spoke these two fairly unusual 
names, suddenly, clearly, in their correct order, and ended ap- 
propriately by laughing. This was exactly in line with the doctor’s 
happy wit and humor, so familiar to all who knew him well. 

Then the doorbell rang. It was Labor Day and the maid was out. 
So Mrs. Chapman was obliged to answer the ring. She came back 
in a bright and merry mood, stepping lightly, like one who felt so 
well that she was almost dancing, and her whole aspect instantly 
recalling to my mind the radiant personality of Mrs. Worcester who 
seemed suddenly to be in control. The medium spoke the words 
“ “Blanche is all right.’ That’s what she just said to me as I came 
back down the hall.” Now Mrs. Worcester’s Christian name was 
Blanche. She had died in February, 1940, five months before her 
husband. In this as in each of the sittings other items as striking 
appeared, but I omit reference to them because they require greater 
familiarity with the background of details. 

In 1942, owing to war work at a camp in Florida, my sittings 
were interrupted. 

In 1943, several proper names were given by the medium. I re- 
corded them as they came but was baffled at the time by their 
mixture. The sitting opened with “ ‘James’ and ‘Walter’ and ‘Frank’ 
and ‘William.’ ” I now interpret these names to mean William James 
and Walter Franklin Prince. “They announce, ‘A minister, a great 
teacher who loved people and children is here . . . He is a doctor, 
a professor of psychology, or a university teacher . . . a great 
psychologist always, a doctor of many schools.’” While each one 
of these phrases is appropriate to Worcester, the last one stands out 
as particularly significant, having been used so often, laughingly, 
both in his Boston home and in the camp at Palfrey. Then the medium 
continued, “Did he have a summer home in Maine, not a great ways 
from Portbunk?” His daughter’s home, at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
is on a piece of property which he had found and often visited. His 
daughter frequently drove north from here to Vanceboro, Maine, 
where she would leave the car and be taken by motor-boat fifteen 
miles up the Spednic into Palfrey Lake to her father’s camp.!! 

Then came the name, “James Hyslop,” and after a break in which 
I lost the sequence, “Walter Franklin Prince . . . He used to lecture 
in England, California, Boston, ... Wo... Wood, Wor...” In 
regard to Prince each statement was true. “Wo... Wood, Wor...” 


11] am reminded that at an earlier sitting two sentences of somewhat 
related content had come through. “He is trying to take me north through New 
York State and New England and Maine to Canada. Why does he say, ‘N.B., 
N.B.?’” (N.B. is the abbreviation for New Brunswick where Dr. Worcester 
had his summer camp.) 
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may have been an attempt to get the name, Elwood Worcester. On 
another occasion, “Elmwood” was given, and finally, in the last 
sitting, the correct surname. 


In the fifth year of the experiment the sitting was held in June, 
1944. ‘There is someone who has marvelous healing powers. He and 
his wife are together. It is not wicked to wink.” The medium picked 
up a silver match box associated with Worcester and with my father, 
John White. She had earlier spoken the name “John” on touching 
the box. “A minister is speaking and there’s Walter Franklin Prince 
with him . . . Dr. Worcester! ‘Now you let me in here! I almost 
have to rise up.” Why now Dr. Worcester, why did you shout your 
name when I picked up your box? ‘I want you to know that I am 
standing by. Now I’m going to go.’ ” 

This concluded the five years of the experiment. The more striking 
of the phenomena were as follows: 


1940. Corroboration of the stopping of “timepieces or clocks” and 
of touch on arm. 

1941. Max and Maurice incident; and winking. 

1942. (Interrupted by war.) 


1943. “A doctor of many schools.” Proper names of persons and 
places. 


1944. “Dr. Worcester.” 
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BASED ON “ABOUT TWINS” BY HORATIO H. NEWMAN 


Instances of telepathy between twins have been reported by leading 
investigators of psychical phenomena for many years. The close bond 
that often exists between twins would seem to make them especially 
receptive to mutual telepathic influence. Unfortunately the reports of 
the early cases do not state whether the twins were identical or 
fraternal, but the number of cases is “indisputably disproportionate” 
to the small proportion of the population formed by twins. The authors 
of Phantasms of the Living suggest a comparison of cases they pre- 
sent! with the cases reported earlier by Francis Galton of con- 
sentaneous thought and action on the part of twins (/nquiries into 
Human Faculty, pp. 226-231). Mr. Galton attributes the coincidences 
to a specially close similarity of constitution. The pair may be roughly 
compared to two watches, which begin to go at the same hour, and 
keep parallel with one another in their advance through life. This 
theory seems fairly to account for the occurrence of special physio- 
logical or pathological crises at the same point of the two lives. The 
twins though separated, have their croup or their whooping-cough 
simultaneously. The explanation, however, seems a little strained 
when applied to the simultaneous purchase in different towns of two 
sets of champagne-glasses of similar pattern, owing to a sudden 
impulse on the part of each of the twins to surprise the other with 
a present. If it were possible—which it can hardly be—to make sure 
that there had been no previous mention of the subject between the 
brothers, and that the idea was really and completely impromptu, 
one might hint that the coincidence here was telepathic. And, at any 
rate, the cases to be now quoted seem outside the range of pre- 
established physiological harmony; with them, the alternative is 
between telepathy and accident.” 

Some years ago the Journal of Parapsychology published a report 
of a series of ESP experiments with six sets of twins of which one 
set was identical and the other five fraternal. The correspondence 
scores between the calls of each set of twins were not significant. 
ut in the closing sentence of the report, the authors wrote: “It 
would also be desirable to include a larger number of identical twins 
in a further study of this kind.” 


1 Phantasms of the Living, by Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, Trubner & Co., 
London, 1886, 2 vols., see cases Nos. 76, 77, 78, 134, and 230. 

2 Thid., Vol. 1, p. 279 f. 

3“An Experimental Investigation of Telepathic Phenomena in Twins,” by 
Joseph F. Kubis and Fabian L. Rouke, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 1, 
1937, pp. 163-171. 
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An article, “About Twins,’ by Professor Horatio H. Newman, 
which appeared in the New York Times Magazine on November 14, 
1948, includes some striking examples of spontaneous telepathic 
experiences between identical twins. Professor Newman does not 
claim that these stories are factual. While he is open-minded about 
the reality of telepathy, he is not a convinced supporter of the phe- 
nomenon. The cases were reported to him because he is a recognized 
authority on twins and is the author of several works on the subject. 
But the abundant details in the experiences quoted below, and the 
undoubted integrity of the reporters, suggests that telepathy rather 
than coincidence may be the better explanation of the facts. 


It will be instructive first to quote the differences that distinguish 
identical from fraternal twins as pointed out by Professor Newman. 


“There are two kinds of twins: one-egg (identical) and two- 
egg (fraternal) twins. One-egg twins are always of the same 
sex, both boys or both girls. In most cases such twins are almost 
indistinguishable in appearance, so that, when seen separately, 
it is difficult even for their relatives to tell which is which. They 
are not quite identical, however, but differ somewhat in minor 
ways. For example, one may be an inch or two taller than the 
other, or may weigh several pounds more. But in some respects 
they never seem to differ. They are always identical in the 
several blood groups, in taste reaction, in the presence or 
absence of hair on the second joints of the fingers. In hair color 
and texture, in complexion, in eye color and iris pattern, in 
ear shape, tooth color and irregularities they are usually nearly 
identical. Their fingerprints are similar, though not so much 
alike as to baffle an expert. 


“Two-egg twins are derived from separate eggs that happen 
to be released from the ovary at the same time and fertilized 
by separate sperms. Pairs may consist of two boys, two girls, 
or a boy and a girl. Since fraternal twins are related in the same 
way as are brothers and sisters born at different times, they 
differ to the same extent as ordinary brothers and sisters, except 
that they are of the same age. Now and then a pair of fraternal 
twin brothers (or sisters) are strikingly similar in appearance, 
but as a rule they differ in so many ways that they are easy to 
distinguish.” : 


“Fraternal twins,’ says Professor Newman, “differ in mental 
ability almost to the same extent as ordinary brothers and sisters,” 


while “studies reveal that identical twins, if reared together and in 
school together, are as much alike mentally as physically.” It would 


4We wish to thank Professor Newman and the New York Times for per- 
mission to quote from the article “About Twins.” 
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seem then that telepathic communication between fraternal twins falls 
into the class of the great majority of well-authenticated spontaneous 
cases in which family ties form by far the largest category. Professor 
Newman says that it seems fairly certain that a psychic bond exists 
between identical twins. As an illustration he presents the following 
incident taken from the schoolroom and reported to him by a dean of 
the Superior Court of California. 


“There was considerable discussion among the teachers over 
identical replies to examination questions by Joe and his twin. 
They had been separated by the width of the room during the 
examination. One skeptical teacher refused to admit the possi- 
bility of telepathic communication. ‘There has been some trick,’ 
she insisted. ‘They communicated with each other in spite of 
my precautions.’ 


“So it was arranged to hold the next examination in separate 
rooms. The test was on Vergil’s Aencid. The twins had studied 
for it together. On the day of the examination Joe’s twin sat 
in the teacher’s office but was unable to begin. 


Why don’t you get to work?’ the teacher asked impatiently. 


I’m not ready,’ was the answer. 


see 


“There was more delay and at last the principal, in whose 
office Joe was awaiting the test, came in and asked where the 
exainination papers had been left. Not until Joe had his paper 
and started the test was his twin able to begin. When it was 
over the principal called the twins together. 

“ “Boys,” he said, ‘your Latin papers coincide exactly—the 
same words, the same syntax, the same grammar, and, strangest 
of all, the same mistakes. One thing I am sure of. I am sure 
neither of you cheated.’ ” 


According to Professor Newman identical twins themselves fre- 
quently affirm the existence of telepathy between them. They can 
not explain in any other way that in many instances one is able to 
know what the other is thinking about. 


“One member of a twin club to which I was lecturing said 
that if she and her sister were preparing for an examination and 
did not have time to read all the books assigned, one would read 
some of the books and the other the rest. When they took the 
examination they would have no difficulty with the answers— 
provided they were in the books one or the other had read. 
Scientists are skeptical of the reality of telepathy, but remain 
open-minded as to its possibility.” 


The psychological affinity of identical twins is illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Newman in the case of Edwin and Fred. 
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“The boys were adopted in infancy by different families and 
brought up without knowing they were twins. When Edwin was 
21 and working as a telephone repair man in a Western town a 
fellow employe, recently transferred from another district, came 
up to him and said: 

* “Hi, Fred, how’s tricks!’ 

‘Edwin said his name wasn’t Fred. The other fellow scratched 
his head. ‘I’d have sworn you were Fred M . I knew him 
well in Omaha. Excuse it.’ 

“Later, the same thing happened—Edwin was taken for Fred. 
He began to wonder and finally went to his parents. They told 
him he was not their real child, that he had been adopted and 
that he had a twin brother. It was not difficult to trace Fred. 
The twins met. Each was a repair man for the same telephone 
company. They had been married the same year to women of 
similar ages and types. Each twin had a baby son. And each 
owned a fox terrier named ‘Trixie.’ ” 


It would seem then that experiments for paranormal interaction 
between the minds of identical twins would justify the time and 
effort of parapsychologists. If such interaction were experimentally 
established, it would be important to determine to what extent, if 


any, identical twins were able to demonstrate psi ability when tested 
separately. Professor Newman emphasizes the need of experiments 
with statistically adequate numbers of twins of both kinds. 











Some Comments on Dr. Ehrenwald’s 
Telepathy and Medical Psychology 


RONALD ROSE 


Introduction 


Dr. Jan Ehrenwald’s recently published book, Telepathy and 
Medical Psychology, should receive the close and serious attention 
of psychical researchers. It represents, perhaps, the attitude of a 
section of the medical profession towards psychic phenomena and 
illustrates some of the morbid interpretations that may be placed on 
certain of them. Its attitude emphasizes the desirability for all cases 
to be well corroborated and exactingly examined from a psychiatric 
point of view. Dr. Ehrenwald’s book suggests certain aspects of 
telepathy that may possibly yield valuable information in future 
experiments and in the evaluation of spontaneous cases. 


Fictional References 


The book, however, has a number of unfortunate shortcomings. 
It has an incredibly poor reference system for a work of its nature. 
There is no comprehensive Index. The context generally lacks the 
precision and reliability of reference usually found in the literature 
of psychical research. The Bibliography is incomplete! and at least 
one authority is misquoted.? 

These are serious faults in what might have been a reliable and 
stimulating contribution to the literature of psychic research, psycho- 
analysis, and psychiatry. 

It is not unusual to find in works on psychology and psychiatry 
the use of fictional cases (either created as perfect examples or 
quoted from fictional sources) to illustrate points under discussion.? 


1 For example: Reference to an article by Professor William Brown, but 
the source of the article is not given (p. 53); reference to Whitehead and 
Bragg, Whitehead’s work is quoted but there is no reference to Bragg (p. 65); 
similarly, of references in the context to Klages and Bergson only Bergson’s 
work is quoted in the bibliography (p. 104); reference to Kirchner with no 
biographical or other record (p. 145); references to Charcot, no bibliographical 
or other record (pp. 102, 113). 

2W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives (p. 16), 
see p. 120 in this article. 

3 For example: (a) Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. in an article on the psychiatric 
aspects of alcoholism quotes an incident from Mrs. Natalie Scott’s novel on 
alcoholism, The Story of Mrs. Murphy, to provide what he calls “a beautiful 
illustration of compulsive drinking,” The Medical Clinics of North America. 
May, 1948, p. 688: (b) Bernard Hart, M.D. quotes as “an excellent illustration” 
a passage from Hamlet in describing projection mechanism, The Psycholoay 
of Insanity, 1936 ed., p. 119. 
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The authors who do this, of course, leave themselves open to the 


accusation of not having cases on record to substantiate their 
observations. 


Dr. Ehrenwald seems to place a good deal of reliance on the works 
of William Shakespeare. Whatever knowledge of psychic matters 
Shakespeare may have had, I am loath to concede that examples 
from his works can illustrate arguments better than would clinical 
cases (see references to Macbeth, pp. 69-70, 138, 151) and prefer 
to accept Shakespeare’s plays for what they are, and little more.4 
To summon them as witnesses on behalf of a telepathic theory 
deprives science of most of its seriousness and all of its dignity. The 
paucity of psychic case histories is not so acute as to require such 
practices. 


Concept of Telepathy 


Ehrenwald gives two definitions of telepathy (pp. 13, 183) neither 
of which, to my mind, measures up to an acceptable standard either 
for the purpose of describing the process or of limiting the field of 
discussion. We may judge the author’s concept of telepathy from 
an example which he gives (p. 54). He later implies (p. 56) that 
this is a “foolproof and unequivocal case.” His account reads: 


“The following observation is one of the few instances in which 
I myself was playing the part of a telepathic percipient, whilst 
my daughter, aged eight, at that time, played the part of the 
agent. She was looking at the illustration to a story in the 
Sunday Express which had ‘nothing to do with the war’. It was 
the picture of the horse, Peter, that attracted her attention. It 
was a dull Sunday morning, about 11 o’clock, when she suddenly 
turned to me: ‘What do you think, daddy, how old is this horse?” 
I was little interested in Peter, the horse, and threw only a very 
perfunctory look at the picture, but without a moment’s hesita- 
tion I remarked in a jocular way: ‘It is 17’. The fact is that in 
the caption the horse’s age was given as 17. The probability of 
my having guessed his correct age by mere chance is obviously 
very slight; on the other hand, I had not even seen the paper 
on that day, so that sensory leakage can safely be ruled out of 
the question. The only reasonable explanation is telepathy from 
Barbara to myself.” 


The objections to the telepathic explanation are fairly plain. For 
example, the probability of the correct age being arrived at by chance 


4It is, however interesting to note that Harry Price in his Confessions 
of a Ghost Hunter states (p. 37) that Shakespeare drew much of his informa- 
tion for Hamlet from Lavater’s book Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by 
Nyght, published in 1572. 
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is not “obviously very slight,” as claimed, bearing in mind the limited 
range of a horse’s life (and therefore of choice) and in this instance 
the probable unusual age since it evoked a question. Ehrenwald’s 
references to Prof. Rhine’s subjects (p. 198), mentioned later, 
should be borne in mind when considering his claims here. The 
“very perfunctory look” was quite sufficient to provide adequate 
sensory clues to give the answer, as is well known in psychological 
circles. The “very perfunctory look” was a definite channel of sensory 
leakage and cannot be dismissed merely by stating that it could be 
“safely ruled out of the question.” (Such instances are quite numerous 
in the literature of psychic research: see, for example, the experi- 
ments of Miss Goodrich-Freer described by Dr. James H. Hyslop 
in Chap. IV of Enigmas of Psyckical Research.) Finally, there was 
only one “trial” involved, which is quite insufficient in a matter 
like this for any judgment whatsoever to be formed, and it is mani- 
festly absurd to conclude that telepathy was the “only reasonable 
explanation.” In fact, one such emaciated example as this is not 
sufficient to justify even the hint of telepathy. 


Probably because he later associates telepathy with schizophrenic 
deterioration, Ehrenwald excuses himself on this occasion by explain- 
ing that on the previous evening he had imbibed “far in excess” of 
his moderate capacity. In view of the morbid interpretations he 
places upon telepathy, it is not surprising that he wishes hastily to 
remove himself from the implications of these interpretations. 


In criticising the mathematical approach to telepathy of Rhine, 
Carington, and others, Ehrenwald makes an observation which is 
surprising, to say the least of it: the telepathy tests are selective and 
therefore capable of statistical evaluation. Ehrenwald states (p. 61): 
“But it is clear that such a procedure can hardly yield results other 
than were already anticipated by the experimenter. In the extreme 
case his attitude towards his subjects would bear a considerable 
resemblance to the way in which a vindictive police constable extracts 
information from a culprit, leaving him no alternative between the 
answers ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ and little chance to tell the rest of his story 
which might elucidate the real state cf affairs.” Later (p. 68) he 
explains, “. . . it may be the experimenter’s emotionally coloured 
attitude towards his tests, his unconscious wishes and expectations, 
which provide, unawares, the hidden emotional forces which account 
for extra-chance scoring by his subjects.” 


He similarly accounts for the occurrence of so-called mental phe- 
nomena during scientific (not spiritualistic) investigation of trance 
mediumship by the mere expectation on the part of the sitters that 
“something out-of-the-way was going to happen” (p. 110). 
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This erroneous concept of telepathy, that it may result from mental 
or psychic browbeating on the part of the experimenter, is refuted 
by the facts. If the mere anticipation of the experimenter were suffi- 
cient to provide positive telepathic results, then some of our foremost 
experimenters have had a superabundance of it with some of their 
subjects and have been singularly lacking in it with others. It is 
almost certainly true that the attitude of experimenters in providing 
the “atmosphere” necessary for the occurrence of quantitative 
telepathy and other psychic manifestations is a desirable prerequisite 
of positive results, but to take the matter any further than this, 
without accurate, detailed, and extensive research to justify it, is not 
legitimate for the purpose of forwarding a dubious theory of telepathic 
significance. Hobbling facts and striding assumptions, no matter how 


diligently labored, cannot make a case where one does not in fact 
exist. 


Telepathy and the Mediumistic Trance 


Dr. Ehrenwald’s contact with mediums has been, as he himself 
states in the first paragraph of his Introduction, “largely confined to 
interviews and consultations in clinic or consulting room,” these 
in connection with his profession as a psychiatrist. His knowledge 
of mediums, then, is not based on observation or study of mediums 
and mediumistic phenomena. 


“What is mediumistic trance?” asks Dr. Ehrenwald, and states 
in elucidation (p. 106), “Its psychiatric interpretation is obvious. 
It is a state of mental dissociation, hysteric in origin, induced by 
suggestion or auto-suggestion in persons with a particular tendency 
to give way to such influences. . .. The productions of the mediumistic 
trance are . . . largely comparable with the familiar symptoms of 
hysteria and especially of hysteric multiple personality.” 


The facts are, of course, that he has observed the abnormal psycho- 
logical state of hysteria in mediums who have come before him for 
examination and has concluded that hysteria is typical of mediums. 
That mediums apparently can produce a range of mental phenomena 
utterly beyond the capabilities of the average hysteric does not, so 
far as he is concerned, place them in a different category. That many 
mediums, for example, Mrs. Osborne Leonard and Mrs. Piper, dis- 
play no hysteric signs whatever, are frequently cultured ladies and 
gentlemen whose mental equilibrium could never be called into ques- 
tion, means little to him, so long as he can use the exception to prove 
his case. Arguing from the particular to the general opens up wide 
fields of interesting, but fallacious, speculation, out of keeping with 
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the best traditions of psychic research, or, for that matter, any other 
field of serious inquiry. It is a device which Ehrenwald uses regu- 
larly; indeed the principal theme of his exposition is derived from 
such fallacious reasoning. 


Reverting to consideration of mediums, Dr. Ehrenwald, with some 
inconsistency, later (pp. 117 f.) finds no satisfaction in attacking the 
problem from another angle. He states “. . . telepathy and related 
phenomena are obviously not confined to the hysteric character. 
Indeed, they seem to be more particularly the prerogative of a 
characterological type of its own which may be described as the 
psychic type, closely related to, but not identical with, the hysteric 
type of character.” 

Dr. Ehrenwald deplores the peculiar extra faculties of trance 
mediums who are “‘able to draw on hetero-psychic sources” (p. 118), 
and observes, “Dubious though the gratification may be which can 
be derived from this psychic parasitism, as it were, it is perhaps the 
only real reward such mediums reap for their self-display to the 
public.” (He yields in a footnote—perhaps at the instigation of Dr. 
Gardner Murphy who wrote the Foreword—that “it must be admitted 
that such evidence as has been adduced in so-called proxy sittings, 
and cross-correspondences, etc., cannot easily be accounted for by 
the telepathy-hypothesis alone.” This concession, however, makes 
little difference to the main arguments he advances. ) 


I maintain that those who possess the telepathic ability to a marked 
degree (though it does appear occasionally in unstable personalities) 
possess an extra sense (for the want of a better description) and are 
therefore unusually equipped personalities, as, for example, Sir 
Gilbert Murray. Provided the personalities are stable, which is a 
necessary requisite for the proper employment of extra ability of 
any nature, telepathic awareness, erratic and unreliable though it 
may be in its present state of development, places a greater range 
of experience within their compass. (I assume here, of course, that 
telepathy and related extraphysical perception are in the process of 
evolutionary development and are not traces of a disappearing faculty 
—though the principle would apply in either case unless telepathy 
were obviously a disability and a hindrance.) I do not propose to 
defend mediums generally, but those whom I have known have been 
singularly modest and reserved in character, and quite undeserving 
of the accusation of “self-display.” 


In the emotional passages with which Telepathy and Medical 
Psychology is studded, Dr. Ehrenwald’s bitter prejudice against 
psychic research itself as well as the phenomena of mediumship is 
evident. For example, see his account of investigations (pp. 108-110) 
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which were described by Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell as being conducted 
with “‘an admirable care and scientific caution.” 

Dr. Ehrenwald conceives the spiritualistic trance to be “an experi- 
ment with telepathy, conceived on erroneous lines and conducted 
under thoroughly objectionable conditions . . .” (p. 112), but he 
justly points out the influence of telepathy from sitters to medium 
in such circumstances. He states, however, that not only in these 
circumstances but also in experiments with freely chosen material 
and in card-calling tests the attitude of expectancy may “falsify the 
results” (p. 113). In other words, telepathy occurs and therefore 
falsifies the results of experiments in telepathy. Students of psychic 
research are not so naive as to be impressed by this piece of mental 
acrobatics. 

In discussing mediumship, Dr. Ehrenwald ignores paranormal 
phenomena other than telepathy which sometimes occur in connection 
with mediumship, although these may, indeed, be the distinguishing 
features of a medium. He does concede that some mediumistic phe- 
nomena fall outside telepathy in classification, this in a footnote 
(p. 118) referred to earlier, added, apparently, as an afterthought. 
He states that he confines his considerations to “telepathy only.” This 
is a serious shortcoming. Consideration of all the facts is necessary in 
making such evaluations as he does, particularly in view of the 
morbid interpretations he places upon telepathic phenomena, wherever 
occurring. It is manifestly unwise to ignore qualities other than 
telepathy in connection with mediums. Although telepathy has been 
observed in many states of dissociation, including certain psycho- 
pathological states, it is not legitimate to assume that telepathy is 
essentially morbid in character, particularly when the evidence avail- 
able indicates that, in general, there is no such direct relationship. 

Dr. Ehrenwald does not, of course, confine his considerations to 
“telepathy alone.” He unwisely tilts at physical manifestations, dis- 
missing them with a haste hardly consistent with the overemphasis 
he places on telepathy in certain situations. He says, “It is true that, 
so far, none of these so-called physical phenomena has stood the test 
of closer examination. . . .” and scoffs at the “possibility of mind 
acting directly upon matter and, above all, of thought and action at a 
distance” (p. 22). 

Whatever doubts there may be about the manifestations reported 
to have occurred with mediums such as Home, Palladino, Eva C., the 
experiments of Geley, Crawford, and others should not be lightly 
dismissed. Furthermore, the psychokinetic experiments of Professor 
Rhine (in the cold matter-of-factness of a university laboratory) at 
this stage indicating that mind can and does act upon matter provide 
collateral evidence that the reported phenomena could have occurred. 
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Telepathy and Insanity 


One of the most alarming, yet in fact the least substantial, of Dr. 
Ehrenwald’s speculations is the direct relationship of telepathy to 
insanity, in particular to paranoia and paranoic schizophrenia. His 
own admission (p. 140) that “even the full exploitation of the avail- 
able evidence in the field of abnormal psychology has yielded only a 
limited harvest of indisputably telepathic observations in schizo- 
phrenics” (above the standard, we hope, of the episode of the horse, 
Peter) should be kept in mind when considering such ludicrous 
observations as “. . . the shutting out of hetero-psychic experiences 
from our minds is one of the essential pre-requisites of our sanity” 
and that, “.. . a lesser degree of impairment of the protective screen 
in our mind to prevent their [hetero-psychic experiences] intrusion 
may only lead to minor abnormalities of character” (p. 197). 


He admits that tests have “failed to detect signs of telepathic 
sensitiveness in paranoic patients to hetero-psychic influences emerging 
from the pre-conscious sphere” and “card-calling tests carried out 
in the U.S.A. on patients of the paranoic group showed no evidence 
of extra-chance scoring” (p. 143). 


Dr. Ehrenwald should know that telepathy is wont to appear in 
various states and degrees of dissociation and that, whilst it may 
sometimes be a symptom of mental derangement, there is little evi- 
dence to support his view that it is a cause. 


It is perhaps as well to quote some passages, without comment, to 
illustrate this distorted viewpoint: 


oe 


even at the stage of schizophrenic deterioration he 
[the patient] has not in effect ceased to be sensitive to hetero- 
psychic influences of the sadistic-aggressive type and .. . his 
apparently irrational behaviour is in fact largely due to his 
desperate attempts to ward off and fight against his uncanny 
experiences, to shield himself against all conceivable human 
interference with his life, indeed against any and every relation- 
ship with his environment which he cannot help feeling menacing 
and wrought with danger. 


“An alternative reaction is the so-called catatonic stupor. The 
patient may be overwhelmed by the impact of a chaotic welter 
of hetero-psychic influences; he may be paralysed by fear, like 
the rabbit in Kirchner’s experimentum mirabile, he may respond 
with, physiologically speaking, a refractory phase to excessive 
stimulation. However, here again, all his efforts are unavailing. 
We can sometimes learn from patients recovering from catatonic 
stupor that their attempted escape from the maddening influx of 
stimuli from both the auto-psychic and the hetero-psychic sphere 
failed to bring relief. On the contrary, the patient, with his 
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higher intellectual functions in abeyance, is more than ever 
exposed to the uprush of unconscious material from deeper 
strata, a vicious circle may be set up until his forces of resistance 
are spent and the terminal phase of his illness leads to the final 
break-down of his personality” (p. 145). 


“.. . telepathy may well play an important part in the origin 
of the paranoic reaction type and, in the further course, in the 
development of such familiar symptoms as catatonic negativism, 
catatonic stupor, command-automatisms, etc.” (p. 149). 


“Telepathy and related phenomena may be at bottom atavistic 
functions of the human mind due to the re-emergence of obsolete 
patterns of psychic experience. Human society may rightly dis- 
approve of their threatened reappearance on the level of waking 
consciousness. Indeed, it has gone so far as to repudiate every 
intimation of their very existence. But this should not relieve 
us of the responsibility to realise that they have not, nevertheless, 
ceased to occupy a place in our mental organisation, even though 
this place happens to be in precarious vicinity of mental derange- 
ment” (p. 152). 


. in the long run the massive intrusion of hetero-psychic 
experiences into a person’s mind may lead to the blunting of his 
mental functions and result in the final disintegration of his 
personality” (p. 157). 

“. . . as a matter of principle, the psychic type of character 
may contain traits which overlap with both the schizothymic and 
the hysteric temperament, though it is identical with neither of 
them. It represents a characterological type of its own, marked by 
a special susceptibility to hetero-psychic influences, a susceptibility 
which may either remain latent and manifest itself in occasional 
psychic experiences only, or which may be so pronounced as to 
bring the person concerned right on the verge of mental dis- 
order” (pp. 180 f.). 





Dr. Ehrenwald states, however (p. 198), “On the other hand, it 
would be rash to assert that telepathy and related phenomena are 
nothing but morbid and biologically unwanted features of the human 
mind.” How can this be reconciled with his view that hetero-psychic 
influences must be shut out for the preservation of sanity? 


It is quite impossible to sort out Dr. Ehrenwald’s real meanings 
and intentions from the mass of inconsistencies throughout the book. 
Even in his portrait of Mrs. Garrett as a “psychic” case, he finds 
her, in conclusion, disappointingly normal. Of her remarks to Mrs. 
K. M. Goldney on the negative tests of Dr. S. G. Soal he admits, as a 
superb anti-climax, “Clearly, this is not the reserved, suspicious 
attitude of a paranoid or schizoid personality” (p. 171). 
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Accuracy 


It is important in a work of the nature of Telepathy and Medical 
Psychology, which may possibly have a major part in influencing 
future thought in psychic research, that the basic material presented 
should be above reproach in itself and accurately interpreted. 


A series of errors which attracted my attention, but which may 
have escaped the attention of American readers occurs (p. 16) 


in connection with some statements said to be about Australian 
Aborigines. 


In describing some of the omens presaging death (and incidentally, 
following the use of the fairy tale Beauty and the Beast as an illustra- 
tion) the author states, “In a story recorded by W. Sollas among 
the Australian Aborigines we learn of Kaang who sent his son Cagaz 
to the baboon country to cut sticks for making bows. He was caught 
by the baboons and killed. Kaang was asleep at that time, but when 
he awoke he found out ‘by his magic’ what had happened; so he 
went to the baboons to revenge his son.” 


The story which Dr. Ehrenwald has paraphrased appears on page 
288 of Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives by W. J. 
Sollas (1911 ed.). It is a native story explaining how baboons came 
to have their tails and why their tails are crooked. 


The story is not, as Dr. Ehrenwald states, about Australian 
Aborigines (as would be quite obvious to anyone with any knowledge 
of these primitive people) but about African Bushmen. Both of the 
native names, which bear no resemblance to Australian aboriginal 
names, are incorrectly quoted. Kaang should be "Kaang and Cagaz 
should be Cogaz. Even allowing for a moderate amount of carelessness 
in quotation, a scientist with Ehrenwald’s qualifications should have 
an elementary knowledge of biology, the Wallace Line, and conse- 
quently the fact that baboons are not native to Australia. He could 
be excused for not being aware that Australian Aborigines do not 
use bows and arrows, except that the very authority from which he 
has taken his example specifically states (p. 172, 1911 ed.) that the 
Aborigines have never used bows and arrows. 


Such errors as these throw doubt upon other matter presented in 
the book, particularly when references to works quoted are so poor 
as to tend to hinder rather than assist in verification if this is desired, 
and may leave even the most sagacious reader with some apprehension 
as to what may be accepted and what rejected. They detract very 
considerably from whatever value some of Dr. Ehrenwald’s observa- 
tions and inferences may have. 





Comments on “Telepathy and Medical Psychology” 


Conclusion 


There is little satisfactory evidence to support Dr. Ehrenwald’s 
concept of the relationship of telepathy to abnormal psychological 
states. His entire case is constructed on shaky foundations of fact, 
fiction, and fantasy. Without justification, he has laid excessive 
emphasis on certain morbid aspects of telepathy which are, he himself 
is forced to admit, the exception and not the rule. It is possible to 
experience hetero-psychic infiltrations without becoming hysteric and 
without suffering mental derangement. There is some evidence to 
support the view that the attempt to suppress hetero-psychic in- 
fluences (or, more commonly, imagined hetero-psychic influences) may 
result in hysteric or paranoic states with delusions of telepathic 
persecution. Thus the very attitude which Ehrenwald commends 
(viz., shutting out hetero-psychic influences to preserve sanity) may, 
itself, be a cause of insanity. 

Dr. Ehrenwald’s handling of “facts which have so far been out of 
bounds to the clinical psychiatrist” (p. 182) is unimpressive. Psychic 
research should welcome the inspection from new aspects of the 
phenomena which have hitherto been virtually its sole prerogative. 
Psychic research, however, covers grounds where, as experienced 
investigators and experimenters well know, “angels fear to tread.” 
Authorities who do intrude into its preserves should be prepared to 


forego preconceptions and approach its delicate problems with caution 
and restraint.5 


5 We have invited Dr. Ehrenwald to reply to Mr. Rose’s comments in the 
next number of this JourNaL.— Ed. 








The Harvard Society for Parapsychology 


The recently formed Harvard Society for Parapsychology, the 
establishment and purposes of which were announced in the April 
number of this JOURNAL, is proceeding energetically with its planned 
program of activities. On Thursday evening, March 31, 1949, Dr. 
Gardner Murphy addressed a joint meeting of the Harvard Society 
for Parapsychology and the Social Relations Society, in Emerson 
Hall. His subject was “Parapsychology and Personality.” Professor 
P. A. Sorokin, the distinguished Harvard sociologist, introduced Dr. 
Murphy to an audience of about four hundred, largely composed 
of graduate and undergraduate students. 

Dr. Murphy discussed the indications that functional relations 
exist between certain aspects of personality and ESP. He pointed 
out that ESP occurs on an almost completely nonconscious, involun- 
tary level—apparently near the level at which the most important 
personality dynamics have their source. The work of Dr. Gertrude 
R. Schmeidler, he said, has shown the existence of a definite correla- 
tion between adjustment (as determined by Rorschach) and ESP. 
The work of Dr. Betty M. Humphrey, he continued, has pointed to 
a correlation between scores on the Elkisch compressive-expansive 
rating and paranormal powers, and he added that other experi- 
menters have found similar results. Dr. Murphy emphasized that 
only carefully controlled experimental work can be accepted as evi- 
dential in parapsychology as in any other science. He stressed the 
need for further research. His conclusion, founded on the relation 
between personality and ESP, was that parapsychology and ordinary 
psychology were becoming increasingly interdependent, and_ that 
neither could any longer afford to ignore the existence and findings 
of the other. Dr. Murphy’s address was followed by a lively and 
constructive question period. 

The Harvard Society for Parapsychology is not ready to make a 
formal report on its research projects, but they may be summed up 
informally as follows: A sheep-goat experiment along the lines of 
Dr. Schmeidler’s work has been completed, and an experiment in 
progress is concerned with a new technique of mechanical scoring 
coupled with distance ESP. In addition to these more important 
projects the current investigations include the effect of hypnosis on 
ESP scoring, an experiment in mass sending (a large number of 
individuals sending the same stimulus material), and some tentative 
PK work. 

The principal officers of the Harvard Society for Parapsychology 
are: S. David Kahn, President; Ulric Neisser, Research Director ; 
Theodore Lewis, Treasurer. 





Review 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By Canon A. F. Webling. 230 pp. 
Edmund Ward, Leicester, England, 1948. 10s. 6d. 


The author’s interest in psychical research has been revealed in 
previous books. Here we learn his personal experience and follow 
him through sorrow to surprise and joy. He does not force his 
conclusions on the reader, but by careful record of happenings makes 
possible the forming of a balanced judgment. Of the author’s two 
sons, one died in infancy while the other lived long enough to be an 
airman in the late war. Through different sensitives came descrip- 
tions of these two brothers meeting and of their later cooperation 
in giving some account of their present life and work. How the first 
son came to be spoken of and the striking likeness between the 
descriptions of his appearance and that of his brother is minutely 
stated. The airman evinced deep interest in the progress of the war, 
giving predictions of its probable course which were strikingly ful- 
filled. A further forecast related to his father’s book, The Last Abbot, 
which, although it seemed highly improbable when given, later proved 
to have been correct. The author touches on the story of that book 
in two fascinating chapters which include the information given about 
the place in the grounds of the Abbey where the bodily remains of 
St. Edmund could be found. In the interests of both archeology and 
psychical research, it may be hoped that the authorities will permit 
excavations there. 


The most intriguing section of this thought-provoking book relates 
to the reincarnation theory. There are none of the usual tiresome 
arguments but the account of happenings which demand explanation. 
Readers conversant with the history of Tudor Bishops will recognise 
the clues given by sensitives. “I am convinced,” writes the author 
(p. 198), “that these and other details which I have been able to 
verify were not obtained from the ordinary sources of information 
by those through whom they came. They were given to me by persons 
whose interests and occupations were far removed from the lesser- 
known details of Tudor history and who would have been incapable 
of the research necessary to obtain the information I have received.” 
On pages 177 f., the author states what, in his view, would be a 
reasonable theory by which to account for the facts. It may be doubted 
if the problem could be better stated and whether any reasonable 
alternative could be suggested. 


Next we are given a glimpse of the author’s family and the effect 
produced by a sense of renewed contact with the two brothers. This 
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will be best understood by those who have experienced a similar 
mental and spiritual arousing. 


In closing there is a pregnant reply to the question: “What does 
it all mean?” It reveals intimate understanding of prevalent prejudice 
and misconception and is sympathetic and enlightening. Finally 
(p. 229), ‘Perhaps the chief impression produced upon my mind by 
the experiences I have enjoyed through psychic means during the 
past sixteen years is that of having had my mental and spiritual 
horizon enormously extended. Against this background the miracle 
of existence has an ever deeper significance, and is even now ap- 
parelled in celestial light.” 


C. D. Tuomas 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
portated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not unable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 




















